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The booklet discusses tie ccrcept cf environmental 
psychcloqy and suggests ways of applyirg envircrmental psychology 
principles to edu'cation. A new field cf study, environmental 
psychology deals With influences of the physical environment on human 
attitudes and behavior. Cf potential use tc educators cn all levels 
as they seek to use the physical envircraent to enhance ecu'cational 
programs, environmental psychology ccoprises these key ccrcepts: 1) 
symbolism, referrin'g tc social meaning cf objects and their 
arrangement; 2) territoriality, achieving and exerting ccrtrcl ever a 
particular segment of space; 3) privacy, comprising visual and 
acoustical separation; U) nonverbal ccnttUEicaticn, imparting meaning 
through facial expressions, gestures, and ether Icdy acvegent; 5) 
individual differences regarding high, average, or lofc sensitivity to 
the environment; and 6) cultural differences ccrcerning iiays in which 
jrarious„.nationalities react to the envixcxttext. leacfceris^ cauy 
"l^itroduce environmental psychology intc the classroom bj asking 
students to respond to questions ccncerning seating arranceoents, 
toom temperature, and furniture, and ty directing students to analyze 
photographs^ of classroom and recreaticxal ervircnments. Kays in which 
teachers can apply principles of environmental psyckclcgy in a school 
setting include changing seating arraxgeaents tc suit class 
activities, providing unobstructed views cf the center cf activity 
for all students, using an cpen education envircnjtent tc provide a 
variety of small private spaces, and using the schccl's heating 
plant, water supply systeiB, and cafeteria to study technological and 
ecological topics. An annotated bitliocraphy ccxcludes the document. 
(Author/CB) 
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What Is Environmental Psychology? 



Xhis fas.back is about environmcnial psyrhology-.hc siiuly of how 
spaces influence attitudes, emotions, and behavior-and the mipl.ra- 
tions for education inside and outside the rlassroom. 

Traditionally the coniribuuons of psychology to education have 
been concerned with the individual and the social group. Lnv.ron- 
mcntal psychology directs our attention to the physical environtrunt 
an ever-present factor in the teaching/learning situation. Even though 
i, i5.a new field of su.dy. environmental psychology tan Ik- of help to 
.eachers and administrators who want to use the physical environment 
to support' and enhance educational programs at any level 

One way to study environmental psychology is to analyse well- 
known instances wheie the physical environment lias obviously influ- 
enced the attitudes and behavior of the ,xople involved. I haveselected 
two examples: the Paris pca.e negotiations between the U -S and 
North Vietnam in 1968. and some events in Chicago's City Hall lol- 
lowing Mayor Richard J. Daley's death in 1976. The drama of these 
case studies provides appropriate background foi tonsider.ng con- 
cepts of environmental psychology and their application to schools 

and collegts. . „• 

In an attempt to arrange a peace setneinen. duiing the Metnam 
war. almost two months of negotiations m Pans were devoted solely to 
,he arrangement of tables and chairs in the conference room. In No- 
vember 1968. U.S. and North Vietnamese re^eseniatives weretalking 



.o§ch other across a r<-c.ang„lar ,abU.. .rying .« agree on .lu- physical 
•arrangenu.ms ,ha. woul.l also accom,no<la.c rc-prcsc-.ua.ivcs .if ,l„. 
Vicicong and of South Vii-iiiam. 

The principal <liffic„lty i,?l.rc^en,ing agreement on snch a sinu.fe 
matter as the .shape of the tablrf was the U.S. position that thcr.»were 
only txvo parties to the <lisp..te.h-hc N'ietcong were seen as an append- 
ageof North Vietnam, an.l t.n.l^? ,u,< ir< mnstatues wonl.l the V S tec- 
ognue then, as'an auionomo.^s ,niliia.7 or poli„<al pownr. AiVl from 
.heir side of the table, the Nor,l> Viet.uunes,. insisted that there were 
o,n parties to the .lispnte an<l that nothing less than a fo,.r-si<le<l con- 
lorenc'e table would In- appropriate. 

After seveml weeks of stalemate, c.trved tables were (onside.ed At 
one point. North \'ietnam propose,! a perfe, t ci,< !<.a.oun<l wh'.rh'the 
Jour parties coukl sit. each having eqt.al statns. The I'.S. cot.ntere.l 
•with varieties of c.irve.l tables whi< h s.iggeste.l that there w.-r,- bnt two 
sides, as ilhistrate<l in Diagram A from The New York Tnnes of De- 
ceinber I I. 1968: 



Praeram A 



I Copyright material has been removed b7 



< ■/•/.-■ \V„ )■„,* /•„„.,. „ ^, «„l,.,H.m,ss„„. • 

More than a month later, m Jam.ar- . <oinpromi,e was 

foiind-a < ir, „lar table with two small re< .ati^nlai ...bh-s on opposi,. 
sules of. b.it not ton, hing. the ro.ind ,.,ble ,sec- Diagram B). Notue how 
.he s,„a,| uibles for sec retari<-s were caref.ilh separated from the roumi 
•able by a specified 18 in< hes. tlu.s pres enting the ro.uul table from be- 
ing clejirly iwo-sidcd. 



. N 

Diagram B 



J. 
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1^ The Xrw York Timr^ J.iiiiMi\ 17. I%9 RcpiiiUrtl with |h iiihnmoii 



It was ihi' .s>inb(>lisni of ilu furiiiiiirc .11 lani^t mk mi th.K u isM issue 
(Iiiiui.i; il)()S( fust 10 wa ks of .iri^iiiiii;. Did ilic .iii.iMi^i inciu of Mhlcs 
and iliaiis iiuluatc lli.it ihv uai was Ixiiii; foti^i^lii In (wo sides or In 
four? Wlu I) all partu ip.iiits (oiildacicpt .1 fiiiMitiiK aM.lll^eMKM( lep 
U'seiitiii^i; iluirowi) aiisueis to tiw ({McstioM of how tnaiu partus were 
iinohed. the\ (ould sit down and talk ahoiit the wai and pe.ue. 



When Kit hard J I)ale\, rna>oi of (ihii ai^oand (.<iok (loiintvOein- 
(>( ratu leader for almost .1 (iuai(< 1 of a ((ntiir>. di<<i in 1976. the politi- 
cal jO( ke> inj, \n Chi(aj;o*s ( it> hall re\(aled strong (\ idt iKe of the so- 
da! nieaning of spa(( and thniKS. I Ik front pag< of i\u (Junifio Trib- 
une Oil December 21, \91iK tep6ttt^^: 

I AM ACTING^^IAYOR: FROST 

HE FINOS DALEV Sl^ITE IS LOCKED 

Aldctiihin WiImiii I-iostdci Lned I hnisd.iN diat lu isadm^C hua^o 
{na>oi iintd .1 s)M-n.d < le<tioii <an 1m' held. Inn du (.M\ Hall le.ideis 
^ uroinpth disputed his < laiiii, . q 

ERIC" <j ^ ■ ' 



Whtio Frost w:»s holding a news ( onfcrciu c ni the cowut il ( iKnnbcrs. 
black ok'Ct('(!offi(i:Us and ((>niqi»iiH»N Ic.uins \\(r(' lobbvin^ \ou's 
roi him in Tuesday's oWti'nm by the Caty Cotmc il of an nunini nia\oi - 
until a special cialion by c itv xotcis. ... 

Tho scenario of the \M\\rr thiusts made h\ Tiost and his(oiupeutc)is 
inclmhxl the tatti(al move of claiinins leiiiiorv. ^ 

Frost announced he would meet u idi repoueis in Dalex "s fifth-flooi 
conference loom, but the d(K)is \uie lo( ked. as ueie the otiu i entiaiues 
to Daley's suite of'offites, 

The ncwspaijer corra ily observed ihai "ihe uu ileal nun e of ( hiini- 
ing lerriiory" wa? pan of ihe poliii( al effoii lo i;ain poner Ilie siory 
laier deafi wiih Alderman Edward Vrdolyak. who was also a leading 
conieiidcr for t!ie })<)si of inierim mayw: 

Vrdolyak critui/ed Krosi. with whom he has a (lo>e |Kisonal lela- 
tionship. foi wantinj; to u!>e Palev s offue foi a news (cmfeien(e 

•There are lots of plac es to hold a new s ( oiif ei eiu e The iua\ c)i had 
fx-rsona! effects in his of h( e. and no one should ^o in time until the fam- 
ily can get them.*" he said, 

Frosi. Vrdolyak, and die others retogni/ed iluii wlio( \( i (h ( upiesa 
phueof power in a iime of ii ansiiion gains an ad\aniai;e. and dial the 
off tee and possessions of a rec enih dvi eased pei son ha\ e a spe( iai ( liai • 
acier ihai everyday events sliould lesiud. ■ ' , 

The examples of symholtsnt in ihecaseof ihe Paris peace iiei;oiia- 
lions ami temtonaltty in ihe (ase of ihe Chuaso iiiaxoial succession 
are iwo key (Oiuepls in en\ironnienial^psy(holog> ihai will he devel- 
oped more fally in ihe next sec lion. 
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Key Concepts in Environincntal Psychology 

F ^ ^ — 

ILnVircyininiial psydiology originaicd in ihv l.iic 1950s .ind early 
1960s vWu'ii arcliitects and sO( iai scicniists began to lalk to ca( li otiicr. 
TPe ar chitirts were interested in liou tlie so( iaI st ien( es iniglit lielp ex- 
plain fH'ople's relictions to their designs. Tlie so( iaI scientists were in- 
terested in the social consequences of the work Yif the design profes- 
sions. The (juestion that interested both groups was. Mow do spaces 
influence altitudes, emotions, and beha\ lor? (Se( the Bibliograph> for 
basic refermues in tlt^-^u'ld.) 

Environmental psych|)log>' lifts attracted people from a number of ' 
other fields' architecture. anthropolog>. foresir>. geography, housuig. 
interior design, landscafx* archiiec lure, ps> ( holog> . so( volog> . and ur- 
ban planning A scholarly (juarterK. Eti vironmeTU M iiehavior,' h.th 
been published since 1969 Since 1970, the En\ironmenial Design Re- 
search Association (KDRA) has held annual conferences with pub- 
lishcd proceedings. ^ 

Given environmental ps>(holog>*s short hisi(7r>, it is not possible 
to define the field pre( isely, but the six topus I will dis( uss— .sym/;o/- 
ism, territouahty, privacy, nonverbal (omtmaiHatnm, individual dif- 
lerencesrdwd cultural differ em es^\^o\\\i\ probahl> be iiu hided iiione 
forni or another in most curieni des( ripiions of the field. Be( ause of m> 
interest in the pra( tical uses of ciuironmental ps> ( hology . thes. topu s 
are probably more appropriate for an applied rather than a theoretical 
^»^nroach to environineniai psychoUj^y- 

" 11 



. Symbolism . , f • . i 

As luscd Uvxv. syn.holisin icfci s to the so. iai nu-M.....K «'f «''')'•{ . 

ihcir arrann< iiicnt. . . - , 

The issiu- of .h<- furnm.rc arranKcuu nt at tin- Pans ,h.uv ...nfcr- 
coco is a .Iratnatic .xa.nplc of sy.«h..lis.n. hut .MtKifly sisnifu ant sv.n. 
lK>lis.n isi..v.)K«l it. o.ryda> attan!;cnu-nt..f(...n.:MH-.O.K-.-Na.«pU- 
of symbolisn) isfou.ul in tlu-.,f(i<c. B> • u-a.li..!;" -I"- f'» 
office (us as th. location of the oHi. v in tlu- b.uUli.,,;). i a.. b;a. .. , 
important facts about its occ.pant. I'suallv th.-.c is a < b.s.- u-lation. 
ship iK-t w«-u tb. si/, of at. offia- and its oc, upaufs status n. tlu- orsau. 
in.tiou.huuauylarK.or!,ani,at.ous.pubhc n.l prbat.. th..,uabty o 
a <l«k is .lire, tly r.b.tni to us us.fs sala.>. This is sonu-.uui-s tnu- of 
even ilu' w-.isifbaski'i! ' • 

Another .xan.pb- .s lib.ar> . a.H-ls. whu h . b-a.h appr.n to h. m- 
u..ui«l for solo rradin,. or writiu,-. bu'i not fo. talking Ordu,a.| li- 
brary tabirs unply that .an H-a.l ... wit., b.u also talk wuh oth.-rs 
fvt-n if ;Hiu-;irbv sii-u says.' Quift." ,- , 

h. public buihlinBs s-i,ns tdl us what spa. cs au- fot- ..uu- l-o..us 
Hm-.- "ItUoruuttiou." -Pleasc \Un fur the nost. ss"_l.u. wc als . 
h-arn fr.m, the svtnbobstu of the ftnutsluuKs. \Vc .^n..■,..li^ ««. wlu-te ■ 
,he furuitu.e "tells" us to «... Desks. . .'.binets. . outue.s. show. ases. ami 
,ve« floo. .overtUKS c.nuuuu.i.ate that t'us .s f.<t ^ot.. //m ts not fot 
yon. En.ployecs au.i si^ns u.av si^" -f"^ .uf.'-uiu.u u. wor.ls. but 
the furuituie conuunuic :ues fiist. 

Territoriality , 

Auu...^ the n.au^ .lefunt.ous of ,et.uoM..iu^ . th.ee thai I bk, au 
1 ) ,he a. . of la»U.u . lauu to au.l .leleu.huH .n. a.. .:. '>) the .i-ue ... pos- 
sess a...l ... . ..P^ P". "f M'-" «•■ •«"<' """^ ""^ ' "l^*^ ' 

tr..l ose. a p.nti...lai se!;..ie..t ..f si.a.e. ■ , '„ , 

A .Ica.lea^.. •/■/,. 7Vrr,/„r,<,//»./Kr«/nr... p<.p..l.u l.o..k 
A..he>.b..u.m.tw..i.-atte..t..,...<.- b;e< . ..f ..■........al..^ Hnp ha- 

si,i.K a......al st...l.es of te.,.t.,r.a. :.lnVs l:.,ok app......h-i .«« 

...bj.-. t f,..n. an e^ob.;.<...a.^ s....,.ip -u.t a...l ....s. .l tl..- .ss..e .,f a te.n- 

A .o.n...o.. cva...ple of tet..to....l.t^ .an be ol.s.■.^..t at a b.u.h 
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coun.cror other public place where .strangers. seat themselves. The sec 
ond porso,, to arrive u.snally takes a sea. so that at least o„e e.np.y place 
leiiiains k'tweei, hi.,, or her a..<l the first, perso., . The ol.jec.ive seems 
lo be staking out one's owu part of the cou.,.er or .able, while .,ot !.,- 
fringiug on the first person's territory. 0„ce seate<l. .he boun.laries of 
the cerruory are indicated by the placemen, of pocke.book. packages 
or books, thusdefi.,ii,g what territory .he persoi, will "defeiid. ' 

The psychological mechanism behind this behavior mav come 
from the feeling that one's ' self does not e.ul p.e< iseK at theextremi- 
•lesof OMe'.s body. Apparently people feel that the> areen.i.le.ltonu.re 
■personal space than that which .hey phy.si.allv oaupv. a.ul thev are 
».uo,nfortable when someone else ,no^es into ,hat spa.e. Fortunately 
other people's sense of territoriality usualh keeps the.n at a leasonabiJ 

^ -Sociologist Erving Goff.nan has s.u<lie<l .er,ito,i.,ll.^ in .enns of 
what hecalls "front region" a.ul "ba<k regiolrTA.tors behave <liffer- 
en.ly on stage .ha., off. of <ourse. but many o«u|Ta.io.,s involve f.on. 
region In-havior .hat is signifi.an.h .hffe.en. f.om back .eg.oi, l,eha^. 

.or. A wat.er isusually somewhat formal fi, .heies.au.au.and mii.e ,n. 
formal in the ki.<hen. A tea, her behaves one wav ,„ the < lassroom and 
another way in the fa< ..l.v loom. Thus a front o, l.a, k region is a tvpe 
ofterrI.or^thatexistsmapa..i<ula. ph^s,<al se...nga.,daffe< .s.be be- 
liavior of ihe pwple who entei it. 

Privacy 

Priva.y is an eve., mo.e wulelv .e<og,u/e<l <o„<ep. than terntori- 
al.iy. A dehni.ion of pma< v that I like is "sele. t,^e <on..ol of a«ess to 
•he self or to one's group." A nar.owe, <lef,n..io„ is A isual a.ul a.ous- 
Ileal separation. " ^ 

Privacy is achieved by establishing y barrie. .o sight or sound, or by 
wi.hholding knowledge of one's a<.u.,is .h.o.igh other means The 
n,e.hod of sigh, and sound bairie.s needs no elaboration; the •Cvith- 
holding" method refers to preventing o.he.s fiom knowing what one 
has do.,e by no. informing them. An example. Parent asks, •'Where dul 
you go?" Child replies. 'Out," Paren. asks, "Wba. <lid von do?" Child 
replies. "Nothing." 



Privacy is a universal need. bu. .here m«s, be a balance be.ween pri^ 
Privacy " T-u„.^,e limits to how much privacy one can 

vacy and .meract.on. There^re m. ^^^^.^^ .^^^^ 

have before onrbecomes a hermit^On Oie onier n 

action limits privacy. c^nHird classroom. 

.hatprovidesa measureo p^ a^^^^ . 

.hai ptovid. privacy for iudl.idu=bo, groups of dnldron. 

''To^'l—tSucon..™..^ 
„elnTgc..u.c,, and o,h„ bod, n,ov,„,™,. Th.s -quK. comnu^ . 
» ••>ilcn, languago- .ug,non,s .e,l>al „„.,nu„,„..on. b»., 

nomerlwl communication is dimiiiished. „ .,„-,n<rP- 

^ Consider how chairs are arranged for a discussion. In an arrange 

al "Id™ " .aJ win i„;.ir, Uu, ana„ge,„on, „i,h ,bo 

1.™, a rooa.. ayJn.gl. body and hand nn.„.n.:ns c. 

C "14 



species is amazingly diverse. As in any oiher field of smdy abotii hu- 
man beings, ihr grncrali/aiions «tl)<)tu s>inbolisin, terriiorialiiy, pri- 
vacy, and nonverbal coinnitiniraiion mtisr be innpered b> (onsidi'ia- 
lion for individual differences. 

This cauiion is es|)ecially important in ediicaiion. because learn- 
ing is an individual affair. Careful arirniion lorach sitident's person- 
ality, knowledge, and inieresis is criiical lo his or her jbilir> lo learn. 
In ihe application of environmental ps>cholog> to edmation. the ni- 
dividual's characteristics may be more important than a general prni- 
ciple staling that "this is the way people behave" or ' this physical 
arrangement is best for people." Asa practical niatirr. attention to in- 
dividual differences should encourage us to proMdc diversit> in the 
classroom, whether it be with respect to the physical ein ironnieni or 
to the teaching methods. 

Individuals vary in the degree to which the ph>sical en\ironment 
affects tlieni; some iH'ople are more aware of the environment than 
others. The terms "sc reene»^" «nd 'Vionscreener" have iKeii used to con- 
trast the two ends of a scale of sensitivH> to the environment. An en- 
vironment that may be objectionable (or desirable) to \oii may be neu- 
tral tome simply krause Ltm more of a screener, the equalities that af- 
fect your ixTception do not even command nu attention. For example, 
I may not Ik' bothered by a noise that is driving you Iwtty. 

Educators should also be aware of the differences tii need for order. 
Some people are ccmi for table only when "everv thing has a place and 
everything is in its place." when the physual einironnient isunecjuiv- 
orally lal)eled and assigned Othersd'^noiininddisorderandinay even 
be uncomfortable in a highly ordercVl environment. Too neat," they 
ijiink "Thcri'*s no place here for nu and mv activities '* C:hildren and 
yotuli are no differc.u fiom adults and vary ni the ir toleration of de- 
grees of neatness and clisordei. 

Another difference between individuals is in how iniu h spate they 
use for ordinal y activities, One child lake s off his coat when standing 
in one place, puts his bcx)ks caiefully on his desk, and then sits still 
whfle listening or talking Anothei moves about while removing his 
coat, arr«iy s his hooks ac ross his desk, and is in frecpit nt motion, even 
^»iUe silling. Adults also exhibit sinnlai differeiwes in how they be- 



have in ihoir work phucs, :fs a (asu.il obscnation of your f (^-workers 
will reveal. 

The uniqueness of people's reai rionsio spad sandohjec rssuggrsis 
rhar the typical uniform insruurion«il imiroumenr is inappiopriaie 
for many jHople and is piohahU a ( onrril)uting fac loi ro sc lund disc i- 
pline prohleins. 

Cultural Differences 

Antluopologisr Edward Hail pion.rrrd in \\iv studv of liow differ- 
enr naru)nahties reacr to rhr ph>si(al en\iiouuimt Basrd on r losr oh- 
servarion and study of nian> ( ulruies. his tU si riprions uiake fasc inat- 
ing reading (see Tfw Hidden Dwmisivtih Ihu' is a sampling of his 
many ohservn lions: 

Knghshnun will sta\ fai moughajva) fiom whomr\n ihcy air 

talking to so that thry can look slradiU into hoth ryes. 

Arabs invoKe the srnsr of smell in intrrprrsonal ronimunica- 

tion and ihrri foir stand nnu h c losrr to rac h cMlu r than Amrric ans 

do. I 

GrrniansfrniurntU shut thrii ofljic r doois. whilr Amrricansof- 
irn susprct thai a dosed door iiuluatrs thai an offur ( onspirac y is 
afoot. 

Cuitural diffm ncrs withm the r.S.— now gaining in( rrasing ni- 
ognition as "fultural phualism** oi Vlhnic di\ nsit\ "—should be 
considered b\ thr trat lu r as tarefulU as indi\ idual diffrrriu rs But thr 
fa(t thai a classroom has two c ulimal groups shouldn't lead to thrcon- 
(lusicm that thmair but two nmis with irsprct tospacem the class- 
loom; incHvidnal differrncrs coniinur to exist 
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Thinking About Your Environment 

If yon wain lo use ciuiionincnuil ps\< bolo^N in ilic ( lassioom, ii is 
advisable lo shaipcn your powers of obscuaiion 'V\\ lo answer ihese 
quesiioiis for ilie enviroiiiiiem you aie now in 

Whai are ihe walls, floor, and ceilini; like? 
"^WtTTinio yon see oiii of die windows? 

Wliat is die fniniinrc like? 

Where aie you siiiini;? Win dul \on ( hoose dils spoi^ 

What IS ihe lii;hiini; ulieu- \ou aie^^ 

Whai is die lii;liiini; iii ihe lespof ilie loonv 

Aie Mn\ waini. (old. or jms( nghi? 

Is die ail ficsli oi sinffv? 

Whai (olois do \on noiue' 
Ir\ diisexeidseaiodiei iinies. ni oiliei pLues An ni< leasedawaie- 
ness^)f the eiu iiomiieni u dl help \on in apph nig di< < oii< epis of en- 
viionnieiiial psy(l)<)l()i;N. ' 

i\ow (oiisidei \<nii ouii dassiooni and iis ( hai.u lensiK s jiisi as 
vou examined ilie pla<< vvheie xou aie nou Mak( a menial imenioiy 
of wliai yoiKould see. loiuh.aiul lieai.andansuei die (pieslions nou 
haxeaheadx aiisweied aboiii \oui pieseiu eiiMioinnein. 

As y(ni (onsidei die ei.« Moiiiiienial hai.K iensU( s of yoin (lass- 
room. ><)ii will piol)al)l> diiiiko? .is -Kood ' and someas "bad." 
K\eM peison judges hisoi hei enMionnieiii aiul decides wliai pleases 
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and what doesn't. But note that youariMlu'oni* njaking the judgments. 
What alx>ut tlic other ix'oph' w ho use tlie room— tlie students and per- 
haps other teacliers? Knowing liow people differ, isn't it Iikel> ihM not 
everyone will agrcr on wluit is good and wluu is had? People differ hi 
how tliey react toiljeir pliysiral cnxironujent.andjustas weueed to al- 
low for individual 'ifferen< es wiili respe( l to learning, we need to al- 
low for individual iiffcrences uiili lesprd to ilie plj>si(al en\non- 
ment. / 

There are things ahout your classroom tluu >ou (.uuiot ( Ihuige— 
for example, the walls and ilie windows. But there are things tijat >ou 
ran cliange: the furniture and its arrangement, wall and flooi co\ei- 
ings. everything jxmahle. Call iliese two aspe< ts of .1 roonj tlie "fixed 
features'* and tlie "t liangeahle features." If you want to make tlie pli> s- 
ical environment work for you. it is important to learn as mu< h as>ou 
can about the changeal)le features and the n)an> wa>s tliat tlie> lan he 
changed, either by ^Jou alone or witli a little lu'lp. 

Some enviionmental aspeds toionsidei as>ou in\entoi> > our own 
riassroom are temperature, lighting, and sound. Tlu' skni is our largest 
sensory organ, and we are sensiti\e to temperaiuie .uid air flow , we are 
often aware of stuffiness or freshness. Natural and aitifii lal liglu ui an 
environment for learning sljould bi .ippropii.ue ii) ilu* specifu tasks, 
discussion and reading require different ligljiing. Sound is usiialh 
considereilan issue when iheie is too nnu li. hut tlieie is more Kxsound 
tlum that. Eveiy r(K)m lias itsownaioiistnal <|ualil\. It lan be\aiied 
somewluit b> managing its ( liangeahle featiues, especialU fiiiiiitiiie. 
carpeting, and wall coveiings. 

Classiooms in the saiiK s( liool aie iisiiallx siniilai toea* hothei.ilie 
"egg crate" s(hool assumes that its (Oiiteiils aie as iinifoim as eggs, 
rhissameness-among-maiu iinitsgnessi luxdsan iiistiliilional <|ual- 
it\. Though iiniforniitx makes s(jme fuiK tions su( h as i leaning easiei . 
consider how unifoimitx uiflueiues the human pi<j(ess< s. Institiition- 
ali/atioii <jfoui ilassroom enxiionmeni is.i hiiidi.uKr in dUi effoiisto 
regaid ea( h person— ea* h student and eac h tt ai hei— as an iiuhx idiial. 
Mu< h more xarietx in the plix su al enx iiomiu 111 of tin s( Iwxd is needed 
if xve xv'ant to resped human xarietx. 
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Studying Environmental Psychology 
Through Photographs 

Xu this section we will look at a \ari('t> of sdiool audi Qllcgcoiniroii- 
iiu'iits hy imMiis of pliotograplis and captions. \Vc umIK need motion 
^>icturcs to sec liow people reac t to spaces, but tlie captions will help in 
understanding practical applications of einiroiiniental psydiology. 

Color (missing from tliese p!iotograp!is)isaii einironmentalfac tor 
also. Knowing liow individuals differ, we cannot alwa>s expect agrce- 
nuMit on wliicli colors are pleasant, hut reasonable com promises can be 
\ichie\ed, and we certainly can a\oui Ixitli extreme colors and tradi- 
tional institutional colors. A \ariet> of colors should Ik' used in a 
school to avoid monotony. 

Walter McQuade tells an aiietdou al>oui a >oung c tiild u lioexhib* 
iied imicli enthusiasm for lier new classroom. When asked wh> she 
liked <Jie room, she replied w ith a ringing. " This room sa>s >es!" How 
inaiiN dassrcjoms can make tliai siatenu iir 1 he follow ing photoessay 
s)io\vs why some classrooms say yes and sr)me say no. 





An inforttiat th\< tts^iou inn 
ctm\trutnl sfuur ttvnn^ n 
claw !n(rrfnt\\if}n The 
parlHipanls luwe lottUcti 
lhem\t'lv('\ so that the\ tun 
rnul!l\ iiJ/io/ mttrpcr- 
sofial distantrs, no ottr'\ 
"hut k i\ tn the xt'titt " The 
.sfmnnt^ \ i * i; i;*' \ / \ / hat t h r 
man at left i\thrin\trnt ttn. 





The three men at the left n /Z/i then fntearms ie\tni\i on the table ore unton 
\t iau\l\ sninahK ^ nu reosett interest, a ithont a table, this mtt^ht not have In en 
^ a\ ei ulent ( omi>are the i fie* t of o sqnare table u ith that nf a t m uUir table, in 
the round, one's rtile i\ less a ell ttefmed. bet ausc ther*- aie mt ydes" to the sit- 
^ nation net all the I 'letniini ftemf table * 
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CtTcular srnthig mn xtni izr s 
communicnlton, but ihosr 
cl(isfst to Jhr sprakrr must 
(urn ihrtr heads sharply tn 
order to s^e him, Or.olike 
the woman at r^ht, they 
^an just he hack for the 
tintc bring. T he ha by seems 
tuned to another channel! 




When there are no rules, adolcu ent\ (and other \^ will u\e furnishtntis as the\ see 
fit The em tromnent say \ to these kids, Ceti omforttddc' ^andthey do. It here 
there is no prtntsion for hann^nm outer i^armeuts, thn lan he used as ftillows. 

ERLC 
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The ( hddren at the eddies of 
tJte ^lr(mf) are casilx dts- 
tuutfuL either hetnusethex 
are tu a poor posttioJi to \ee 
ejul hear, or lfe(at(\e the\ 
nte not juudi interested ni 
the rt( tivU\^or possiblx 



A l'-\h<ified arraniiemefit 
icith nianx students 

(and \ex'ernl nnptx plait's} 
results ni r\(essn'e dtS' 
tajues, haie-to faievitera(- 
ttonis possible, but tnedn- 
tames dvnrnsh the effec 
tnrness of nonverbal (onu 
jnnnti ction. 




People will oc(astonally use furnt litre m 
ways other than the designers and the m- 
stttuttons niUndcd,jc^iiesjtall^wheri they 
are very deeply trntolved tn their tasks. 




An oprn door sigmh that thts 
,yp, ol wtrrmption h I'^rm.ttrd. 

Comporr thr insidr of tins of icr 
n>„hlhf»'ovrabU-;>llirfs"olthf 

high school students on p. .^■ 



ffie student u'ho appeal to hf 
an mlormal^rttms- the customary 

'uen^ofTaynfrol'"'""" "i-- 
' j,; f«rr.f<. nut even bs .onven- 
• iwnal standards mo.t of the other 
s,udentsarf)>ay,nsclosealtent,on 
lolhK teacher. The crcle supports 
nonverbal communication. 




iVhrti all thai an atUvtlx rr- 
quires i< <i flat floor and 
amfflr spacr, tt M a rcUUnrly 
suuplr mattrr to provide the 
appropriate etwtmumeut 



A lahoratofX (or draftoiii 
room. III th.s iti\t(ime) (OH 
aho he ii\ed a\ a leiture-dis- 
cussiotl \p(i(e. The louveii- 
letue of (omhiJiifif^ both 
^ functions in one ioom out- 
irrij:/iv the Uuk of fie\ihility 
III furniture arran^iement m 
thi^ (a\e. Fortunatelw here 
the (hair^ are on (a\ter\, 
nidkiiii^ their movement easy 
and quiet. 




Some Educational Applications 



± his final scciion disc iisscs sm-ral ideas iiUm imnmf nial psxc hoi- 
()gy as appliwl lo wliicarjon. The Bihlioi,'rciph\ u ill hv nsrfnrfor a c on- 
liniiing sindy of tnvironmcnial ps>cholot;>. bin rcadnig ahom n is no 
siibsiiuiu- for iicuially doing sonicihing aboin ii in \oiii school. 

Seating Location and Participation 

Thf conuMuional classroom scMiing airangcninit of sUaight lous 
has iHTii siiidied at Icngil,'. Om of ilicsr suidirs lias (onic a general 
principk- of panic ipaiion uirh rcspedio loiaiion uhu h. now thai n 
has bwM exiw)sed. scrnis obvious. 

rSih-h Sommcr. a pioneer in en\ ironnunial ps>( hoi )g>. has siiid- 
ied this phenonunoi) in depth. B\ recording snidenis* xoUnuary par- 
licipaiion from differed pans of the dasMooin. he has doc iinienied 
what inosi lejic hers ha\e learned ihrongh experience": Siiidenis who 
are in ihe fioni of ihe looni and ihose m rhe cenieisof ihe lows panic i. 
paieinore than oihei sindenis DiagiainCshousihai pai lie ipaiion de- 
creases wiih disianre fioni ihe teac hei and wirh distance fioni iheten- 
ler a{ the lows. This effec i is le ss noiic eable u Iwii stndc^nts are assigiieci 
seals randomly, but e\eii then it exists. 

Teacheis have long used die practice* of shifinig iioiiblesonie sui- 
denis to kcrp ihein nndei close wale li. but the\ ate noi alwa>s,aware 
thai students in different aieas of ihe room ha\e diffeiing oppoitiiiii- 
lies to wauh and lo inteiact with the teac hei. One e a teac her gams a 
full inideistandingof this fact, heoi shecaiiappiN ihepiineip!el)> vt- 
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Piagram C 
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Ecology of Fanicipaiion in Siraighi-Row Classrooms 



(From Prrsonal Spacr, \y 
p. 118. Rcprinteil wiih 



Tea'chers might Lant to experimi nt with changing the seating as- 
signments during i course or unit of study, eithet to learn which ar- 
rangement works lictter for a particular instructional approach or to 
provide variety for the students. Students can make new friends as a re- 
sult of a change in seating arrangement, and teacher can-wutnn 
limits— influence this important function of the school. 

Looking Up at the Teacher 

In many classrooms the students sit and the teacher stands. In order 
to see the teacher's face, students look up rather than straight ahead or 
down The most favored angle is between levrf ,ight (zero degrees) and 
minus 15 degrees. And .more im,»rtant. the preference curve drops 
sharply as the sight angle rises alwve the horizontal. This preference is 
one reason that the front row of many meeting rooms is usually left va- 
cant: it demands a very high "up angle." It is also the reason why some 
lecture rooms have banked floors thai provide an imohstructed down- 
ward sight angle from the back. In some small cinemas the front row 
scats are tilted back to reduce the viewing angle. 

III theclassroom one way todeal with this problem is for the >cacher 
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to sit Qown (noi on a desk, which may iioi lower his or her head height)' 
and to stagger the siiidem sealing so that no one's vision is blocked. 
Another approach would Ik* delilH'rately to keep the front row vacant 
(if the room has more srats than stndents). 

Students between two and four feet tall present a special casi'. The 
temptation is to stay alx)ve the very young students in order to nuun- 
tain sur\'eil lance, but this asks the children to l(K)k up sharpl>. Gettuig 
down to their level on occasion is a well-known strategy, and it should 
be done as much as possible. Ii is also useful to (hs( over what tlu- world 
looks like from down there.Teac hers of small i luKIren, in nu iipiniou. 
should ^'nd a signifirant part of the da\ at their students* level to 
leafn how* the classrcK)ni nivironnu'ut appears to them. 

About Seating Arrangements 

Unless ilesks an* bolted lo the fhwr. the seatuig airangement of a 
classroom is one of the changeable features that a teacher can easily 
modify lo achieve eihuaiional objei tnes. A m>riad of arrangements is 
possible within the limitations of available space and t>pes of fur- 
* niture. 

Some elej^R'uiary sc1uk)1 teachers arrange their ilassrooius in 
groups of four or six desks or tables. Some periodi(ali> ( hange the fur- 
niture arrangeineiii. Some teachers have discarded personal stations 
completely; ihey use the o\)cii classroom approach of learning centers 
devoted to s(>ecial interests or projeiis to whuh diildren go vvuh the 
approval of or at the direction of iIk' teacher. Because of >oiiiig'chil< 
dren's greater need for movement, it is ne( ess.irv (oallov\ ibem lo move 
.frecjuenily If ihe various places uulun the room arc .ippropnatel) fur- 
' nished for iheir'varioiis activities, ihis movemeni makes sense. Silting 
on the floor for reading or disdission should hi oiii of tli^ possibilities, 
in the elemeniary classroom. 

In a school that is dep.irinuniallv oigani/ed vmiIi students mov lug 
from class to class, one's options aic hmiied, biu some innovation is 
still possible. Diagram 1) shows ihiee anangemenis foi discussion 
centered learuiui^. The airangenieni of ihe chaus in a iiide as in ihe 
niidcile diagram can b( made duiing tlu' class hoiii. sue h a shift can be 
made in a few mi utiles. ^ 
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I)iagram D 




SinalUr classes usiialh iiiorc opiions bui iliis docsiri mean 
ihalL^ihey arc more fre(|Ueiul> eNenised. nia«i,iiii F shows some ai- 
rangemcius for classes of 10 lo 20 siiuleiiis w here i\'is< iissioii is desired 
The iwoHircle "fislilKiw!" arraiii,a*meiu on ihe right (an he used ef- 
feni\ely in ihis \va\ . Tliose who wani lo begni ihe disi nssion sii in ihe 
inner <ir<Ie;i^ifur a few minuies ihose in iheouiei lin lecan enier i!u** 
discussion h> iaknig\aiani seals m ihe inner ( ii( U- foi as h)ni;as iluV 
wish lo panic ipaie in ihe disuission. 



Diagram E 




Open Spaces and Open Education 

Many jHopU* couhise open sfm e si hools— st hools wiih no iiuei:o. 
walls— wuh open edmahon. a nu'ihod of leaclnni; ihai can be used 
O ^'iilnn ihe regular four•^^alled ( lassrooni. Briefl\. open edneaiion 
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pltes that studente work on varied projecis in small groups or individ- 

• ually and ihc teacher moves from group lo grqu]). On occasion. ihe 
leacher works wuh iheeniirc class. (See Phi Deha Kappa fasiback #3, 
Open Education: Promise and Problems, by Viio Perrone. and The^ 
Open Classroom, by Herbert Kohl.) 

In the British primary schools where the open education approach 
is widespread, the schools vary great deal in Kiyout. In their new 
buildings and in their remodeled older ones, the British provide a va- 
riety of small spaces, usually alcoves off a larger roonfatrd ffj r nit u re- 
defined spaces where small groups of children c(in w.ork with some 
measure of privacy. 

A frequent criticism of open education is the lack of assigned desks. 
I However, the sense of security (or territoriality) th«it (onies from hav- 

* ing '*a place of one's Qwn" and «i place to store one's things is achieved 
by providing bins or portable drawers. E\en more iniport«uit in open 
education is the need to develop a social environment in \vhi( h thcstu- 
i dent considers the entire room— not simply one desk— as his or hers. 
(Achieving this sen.se of befonging is no sipiple matter, but onre 
VachieVcd it diminishes the need for assigned desks and hjs important 

consequences for learning. ^ , ' 

Outside the Classroom * - ' 

There is more to a school than just classrooms. The cafeteria, of- 
fices» auditorium, halls, and s( hool grounds are usually thought of as 
auxiliary or supix)rt spa( cs, but they too should bf' considered as learn- 
ing places with implications for th< school's educational objective's. 

'Mark Terry,* \ higTTschool teacher, has described how the entire 
school plant can be regarded as an environment— physical and so- 
cial—that can be used as a learning tool. He suggests using the 
sd^bl's heating plant, water supply system, and (afeterui to study rele- 
vant scientific ^ie(hno!ogi(al, and e(o!ogi(al topus. Another example 
of a school's environment is its conimuni(«uion system, nu hiding the 
. library, public address system, and bulletin boards. Cert«unly when 
one expands the ( lassroom to other spa( es in and around the school, 
one has a richer environment for analysis and study. 

^ •Stf RihlioKMph^ 
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; A Final Word by John Dewey 

w e close ihis fasiback wiih ihe ihoughi ihai while environmenial 
psychology is a new field of siudy, ihe concerns discussed here have 
been around a long lime, as John Dewey reminds us in fiis observaiions 
beldw: 

Some few years ago I was looking aboui ihe school supply stores 
in ihe ciiy , irying lo find desks and chairs which seemed ihoroughly 
suiiable from all poinis of view— ariisiic, hygienic, educaiional— 
lo ihe needs of ihechildren. We had a greai deal of difficulty in find- 
ing whai we needed, and finally one dealer, qiore inielWeni ihan 
iheresi, made ihisremark:"Iamafraidwchavenoi^haiy^iwanu 
You warn something ai which ihe children may work; ihesc W all 
for lisicning." Thai lells ihe siory of ihe traditional education.Jx^st 
as the biologist can take a bone or two and reconstruct the whoft\ 
animal, so, if we put before the mind's eye the ordinary school- 
room, with its rows of ugly desks placed in geometrical order, 
crowded together so that there shall l)eas little movingroom as pos- 
sible, desks almost all c^i the same si/c, with just enough space to 
hold books, pencils, and paper, and add a table, some chairs, the 
bare walls, and possibly a few pictures, we can reconstruct the only 
educational ac tivity that can possibly go on in such a place. It is all 
made "for listening"— because simply studying lessons out of a 
book is only another kind of listening; it marks the dependency of 
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one mind upon another. The attituS^of listening means, compara- 
tively speaking, passivity, absorption; thHjhere are certain ready- 
made materials which are there,, which have^en prepared by the 
school superintendent, the board, the teacher, amlof which the 
child is to take in as much as possible in the least possible time. 
There is very little place in the traditional schoolroom for^ih^child 
to work {The School and Sonfty\ 1900.) ""v^ 
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Annotated Bibliography 



There is a growing liicraiure aboiii environnicnial psychology, much of it 
noi liilcd or indexed as such. The iiems listed here were selected and annotated 
especially for readers with little previous exposure to the subject. 

The readings in the General category expand on the basic principles oi en. 
vironmenial psychology discussed in this (astback and provide many references 
to additional sources. The Educational Applications category lists both theo. 
reiical and practical material on the use of environmental psychology in edu. 
cation. 

General 

* Bachelard. Gas'ton. The Poetics o/ Space. Boston: Beacon Press. 1969. 

A distmguished French philosopher discourses on the house, thchui. the 
nest, the shell, etc. References to dreams and fiction. 
Bechtel Robert. Etictostng Behavior. Stroudsburg. Pa Dowden. Hutchinson & 
Ross. Inc.. 1977. 

A concise mtroduction to "ecological psychology." which pr«iates en- 
vironmental psychology. Many photographs and diagrams. 
Cooper. Henry. Jr. A House m Space, New York, Holt. Rinehart «c Winston. 
1976. 

The detailed. jxTsonal experiences of the thret* crews that inhabited Sky- 
lab. a uni(|Ue physical environment, for wwks at a time Many photographs 
of the Skylab interior. 
Emnrotmeut and Behavior. Beverly, Hills: Sage Publuations 

An internatKmal quarterly conccrnetl wiih the study, design, and control 
of the physical environment and its interaction with human behavioral 
systems. 

Goff man. Ervmg. Hetations in Public Micro Studies of the Public Order New 
York: Basic Books. 1971. 

Sociologist Goffman has spe( lalued in analy/ing public face-to face in* 
teraction and its social and physical diarader Alth(nigh theoretical, his 
writing includes many everyday examples. See also his Presentation of Self 
in FA'eryday Life (1959). Behavior in Publu Places {\96$). and Interaction 
Hitual 0967). 

Goodman. Paul. "Seating Arrangements. An Eleinenlar\ Uuture in Func- 
tional Planning.'* In Vtopian Essays and Practual Proposals, edited by 
Paul Goodman. New York: Vintage. 1961. 

Concise, illustrated essa^ on the human signifuarueof seating arrange- 
ments in a variety of aitivitiw psyi botherap>. religious ser\i(es. eating, leg- 
islatures, university evems. and theater. 
Guiman. RolK-ri. wl. People and Buildin^iS New York Basu B(K)ks. 1972 

A sociologist who siH'( lali/es ui the application c>f scKial s( leiice to de- 
sign has selected 26 major articles and links them with short, interpretive 
essays. 

Hall. Fdward. The Hidden Dimension. Garden Citv Doubleday. 1969 

A short. iKipiilar introduction to social and inrsonal space, and man's 





perception of it by an anthrop6logist who has pionmttl in proxrmtcs, tiis 
term for environmfntal psychology. Photographs. 
Ittelson. William, ct al. An Introduction to Envtronmental Psychology. New 
York: Holt. Rinchart and Winston. 1971. 

A textbook on environmental psychology by members of the faculty of 
the City University of New York, which offers the only doctoral program on 
the subject. 

Proshansky, Harold, ei al.. eds. Environmental Psychology: People and Their 
Physical Settings. 2d ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1976. 
A major anthology by members of tlieCity University of New York fac- 
- ulty. Sec also the 1970 edition, which includes "The Physical Settingand Its 
' Influence on Learning." by Elizabeth Richardson. 
Rasmussen, Steen Eiler. Experiencing Architecture. Cambridge M.I.T, Press. 



A stimulating short book by a humanist architect on tht* basic elements 
of architecture. Among the topics are scale, color, texture, daylight, sound. ^ 
solids, and cavities. Photographs on almost every page. 
Saarinen. Thomas. Environmental Planning. Perception and Behavior, Bos- 
ton: (Houghton Mifflin. 1976. 

A well'Written textbook by a geographer on spaces from the scale of the 
room all the way up to the world. More social science tlian planning. 
Sommer, Robert. Personal Space. The Behavioral Basts of Design Englewocxl 
Cliffsr'Premire-Hall. 1969. 

An introduction to environmental psychology by a pioneer investigator 
See especially. "Designed for l-earning." Other six'cial (hapters are devoted 
to mental hospitals, taverns, and college dormitories. Also see Ins Design 
Awareness (1972). and Tight Spaces. Hard Architecture and How To Hu- 
manize /M1974). 

Stone. Donald, and Stone. Alice. " Xhc Administration of Ch.iirs." Public Ad- 
ministration Review (Jnmiiry February. 197-1). 

A humorous article (with serious intentions) about seating arrange- 
ments for seminars, conferences, and duirc hand oilier meetings Illustrated 
Voiir Spacr and Mine. A Behavioral Approath to Environments New York 
J. C. Penney Co.. 1975. 

Audiovisual kit appropriate forages lOthroiigh adult Alialf hour film- 
strip, (assetie surveys the basits of eiiMroiimental psychology with some 
humor. Fourteen "Awareness Activity" leaflets. 

Educational Applicatiorts 

Barkei, Roger, and C.ump. Paul Wit* Sihool, Small Sihool lln^h School Sile 
and Student Behavior. Stanford Stanford rnnersiiv Press. 1961 

A study tliat coiidudes ttiat a small s(h<x)l proiides sigiiifKanily more 
opportunities per student for partuipation. 'A sdwxil should be small 
enough that students are not redundant " Barker is the founder of "ecologi- 
cal psycliology." 

Bettelheim. Bruno. A Home for the Heart New York Knopf. 1973. 

I'he story of a therapeutic comnninity for schizoplirenic and autistic 



1962. 





children ihai involves considerable discussion q\ the sjxxial physicil envi- 
ronmeni. The paperback ediiion (Baniam. 1975) has rcwer illusiraiions. 
Coaies. Gary, ed. AXinnaiwe Lramin^ Environmrnts. Siroudsbiirg. Pa.* 
Dowden, Huichinson & Ross. Inc., 1974. 

• Xweniy-nine articles on ijie physical environment oi learning, includ- 
ing ♦•Educating for Design." "Alternative Schools." "Outdoor Play l-earn- 
ing Environments." "The City as an Open Learning Knvironment." and 
"Environmental Evaluation.** 
Davidp Thomas, and Wright. Benjamin, eds. Uarning Envirotimrnls, Chicago 
t Universiiy of Chicago Press, 1975. 

An excellenrcolleciion of 16 short articles on the physical environmmt 
oi learning from School Review (August, 1974). 
Eriksen. Aase. Learning About the Butlt Environment New York Educational 
Facilities Laboraiories, 1974. 

A caialog oi resources. for education about ihe biult en\ uonment Also 
see EFL's Educational Change and Architectural Consequences, High 
School: The Process and the Place. Patterns for Designing Children's Cen- 
ters. Places and Things for Experimental Schools (set- below), and School 
Renev*al. 

Kohl. HerbCTt. The Open Classroom. A Practical Guide to a Neui Way of 
Teaching. New \ork: Random House. 1969. I 
/ Words of wisdom on the open classroom by a master teacher '^Fhirteen 
pages are devoted to the physical environment. .Sec also Kohl's 36 Children 

Molloy. Laurence. Places and Things for Experimental Schools New York Ed- 
ucational Facilities Laboratories. 1972. 

A nationwide survey of mnovative usesof educational factlities. new and 
old, with hundreds of photographs and sketches. 

** The New Schoolhouse." A sj>ecial issue of The .\ational Elementary School 
Principal (September.- 1972). 

Twenty -five illustrated articles, inc hiding ••Training l eacheis to Work 
in Open Space." "New Life for Old Schools." and "Noninstmiiional 
School Furniture." 

Palmer. Richard. Spaie. Time and Grouping New York. Citation Press. 1971 
A 60page description of how British elementary schoolsdeal with these 
components in the informal classroom. Ilhistrated See also Trends m 
School Design by Eric Pearson in the same series. 
Rogers. Vincent, eil. •The Unrecognized Emironnu nial CiirruuUim " A sjx'' 
cial issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 56 (Jantiar>. 197')) 

Seventeen articles on the physical environnien; of education 
Terry. Mark. Teaching for Surx>ival. .-I Handbook for Em ironmental Eduia- 
tion. New York: Ballantine Books. 1971 

How to teach ecology b\ using the eiuiionnu ntN of the (lassr(M)in. the 
school, and the neighlKirhocxl. 
Wurman, Richi* d. nl. Yellou' Pauses of Learnint* Hesourtcs Ciunbridge 
M.l.T. Press. .J72. 

Pr.utical suggest ions (m how to liarn from ixopU and places outside of 
schcK)ls. Cin l>e read In children .ind adolescents, as well as teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 




Fastback Titles 

(ContiQutd from tack covtr) 
tS, fitttlm It All To|tt)i#r. C6nf iu«nt Education 
li^'Sllliit UngMli in tbf Classroom 
t7. Miihitthfliic Eduction: TrKticts and Proniists 
It. Hwr a Scliool Soard Optntts 
19. HM Can «• Laam froift tht Schools of China? 

90. EdvcatioA in South Africa 

91. ma rvt Uamtd About Valut s Education 

92. Tha Ab«MS of SUndardiztd Tistinc 

93. Tba Usas of SUndardind Testint 

' 94. What tlM Piopit Ttiink About Thiir Schools: 
Gallup's findinp 
9S. Dafininf tha Basics of Amarican Educat-?n 
9(. Soma Practical Laws of Laarnint 
97. Raadini 1967-1977: A Dtcade of Chante and 
Fromisa 

, 9t. Tha Futura of Tuchtr Power in Amarrca 
99. Collictiva Barptnintin tha Public Schools 



100. How To Individualize learnini 

101. Winchester: A Community School for the 
Urbanvantaced 

102. Affective Education m Philadelphia 

103. Teaching with Film 

104. Career Education: An Open Door Policy 

105. The Cood Mind 

106. Law in the Curriculum 

107. Fosterint a Pluralistic Society Through Wutth ■ 
Ethnic Education 

lOS Education and the Brain 

109. Bonding: The First Basic in Education 

110. Selecting Instructional Materials 

111. Teacher Improvement Through Clinical 
Supervision 

112. Places and Spaces: Environmental Psychology 
in Education 



This fastback and others \n the series are made available at low cost through the 
contributions of the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, established in 1966 
with a bequest by George H. Reavis. The foundation exists to promote a better 
understanding of the nature of the educative process and the relation of education 
to hurrian welfare. It operates' by subsidizing authors to write fastbacks and mono- 
^^raphs in nontechnical language sp that beginning teachers and the general public 
may gain a better understanding of educational problems. Contributions to the 
endowment should be addressed to the Educatipnal Foundation. Phi Delta Kappa, 
Eighth and Union, Box 789. Blcx)mington, Indiana 47401. 



All 1 12 fastbacks (not including ^) can be purchased for $40 ($34 to Phi Delta 
Kappa members). ' - * 

Single copies of fastbacks are 75« (6(K to members). 
Other quantity discounts for any title or combination of titles are- 



Nonmember price Member price 

48C/copy 45C/copy 
45<I/copy 42<t/copy 
42c/copy 39C/copy 
39C/copy 36C/copy 
36«/copy 33c/copy 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Payment must accompany all orders for less than $5 If it does not, $1 will be charged 
for handling. Indiana residents add 4% sales tax. 

^ r from PHI DELTA KAPPA, Eighth and Union. Box 789, Bloomington. Indiana 



Number of copies 
10- 24 
25- 99 
l(X)-499 
5(X)-999« 
1.0(X) or more 
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PDK Fastback Titles Now Available 



1. Schools Without Proptrty Tuis: Hop« 
or lllusioft? 

2. Th« Btst Ktpt SKrtt of tlM Past 5.000 Ytars- 
Womtfl Art Rtady.for iMdtrship in Edttcation 

3. Opffi Education: Promisi and Probltms 

4. PtrfoniMnco Contractinf: Who Profits Most? 

5. Too Many Taachars: Fact or Fiction? 

6. How Sch<>ols Can Apply Systtms Analysis 

7. Biting: A Moral Issuo 
t. Oiiciplina or Diiasttr? 

9. Uamini Systtms for tht Futurt 

10. Who Shottkl Go to Collt|t? 

11. Atttmativt Schools in Action 

12. What Do Stiidtnts Roally Want? 

13. What Should tht Schools TtKh? 

14. How To Achitvt Accountability in the Public 
Schools 

15. NtMltd:ANawKind of Ttachtr 

16. Information Sourcts and Strvicts in Education 

17. Systtmatic Thinkinc About Education 
It. StiKting Childrtn's Riadinf 

19. Stx Oiffirtncts in iurninf To Read 

20. Is Craativity Teachable? 

21. Teachers and Politics 

22. The Middle School: Whence? What? Whither? 

23. Publish: Don't Perish ' 

24. Education for a New Society 

25. Tha Crisis in Education is Outsidethe Classroom 

26. Tht TeKher and the Drug Scene 

27. The Liveliest Seminar in Town 
2t. Education for a Global Society 

29. Can Intelligence Be Taught? * 

30. How To Recognize a Good School 

31. In BatWHn: The Adolescent's Strual« for 
independence 

32. Effective Toaching in the Desegrepted School 

33. The Art of Followers hip (What Happened to 
the Indians?) 

34. Leaders live with Crises 

35. Marshalling Community Leadership to Support 
the Public Schools 

3S. Preparing Educational Leaders: New Challenges 
and New Perspectives 

37. General Education- The Starch for a Rationale 

38. The Humane Leader 

39. Parliamentary Procedure: Tool of Leadership 

40. Aphorisms on Education . 

41. Metrication. American Style 

42. Optional Alternative Public Schools 

43. Motivation and Learning in School 

44. Informal Learning 

45. learning Without a Teacher « 

46. Violence in the Schools Causes and Remedies 
Q ">choors Responsibility for Sex Education 



48. ThrH Views of Conipetency-Based Teacher 
Education: I Ttifory 

49. ThrH Views of Competency-Based Teacher 

Education: M University of Houston 

50 ThrH Views of Competency* Based TeKher 
Education: III Unwersity of Nebraska 

51 A University for the World: The United 
Nations Plan 

52. Oikos. the Environment and Education 

53. Transpersonal Psychology in Education 

54. Simulation Games for the Classroom 

55. School Volunttars: Who Needs Them? 

56. Equity in School Financing: Full State Funding 

57. Equity in School Financing: District Power * 
Equalizing 

58 The Computer in the School 

59. The LepI Rights of Students 

60. The Word Game: Improving Communications 

61. Planning the Rest of Your Life 

62. The People and Their Schools: Community 
Participation 

63. The Battle of the Books: Kanawha County 

64. The Community as Textbook 

65 Students Teach Students 

66 The Pros and Cons of Ability Grouping 
67. A Conservative Alternative School: The 

A* School in Cupiftino 

68 How Much Are Our Young People Learning? The 
Story of the National Assessment 

69 Diversity in Higher Education: Reform in 
the Colleges 

70. Dramatics in the Classroom* Making Lessons 
Come Alive 

71 Teacher Centers and Inservice Education 

72. ' Alternatives to Growth: Education for a 

Stable Society 

73. Thomas Jefferson and the Education of a 
New Nation 

74. Three Early Champions oPEducation: Benjamin 
Franklin. Benjamm Rush, and Noah Webster 

75. A History of Compulsory Education Laws 

76 The American Teacher: 1776-1976 

77 The Urban School Superintendency: A Century 
and a Half of Change 

78. Private Schools: From the Puritans to the 
Present , 

79. The People and Their Schools 

80 Schools of the Past* A Treasury of Photographs 

81 Sexism: New Issue in American Education 

82 Computers in the Curriculum 

83 The Legal Rights of Teachers 
84. Learning in Two Languages 

84S Learning in Two Languages (Spanish edition) 
(Continued ^ de back cover) 



ERIC iide back cover for prices. 
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